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THE SALE OF CALLOWFIELDS. 


{ CHAPTER XI. 
- . . There is a chain of causes 

Linked to effects.” 
—Dryden. . 


FEW words of explanation are necessary to 
_* show how it was that Kezia was thus pro- 
vided as a friend in the hour of the poor little abbé’s 
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need, and that Anthony King was not there accord- 
ing to his engagement. 

The sudden rupture between Miss King and her 
companion had obliged the latter to take immediate 
measures to obtain a shelter, for settled home she 
had none, nor relatives to whom she could apply 
for one. Her circumstances were easy for one who 
could say her favourite poem by heart, but they 
were too narrow to enable her to live without strict 


| economy. 
| J 
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When, therefore, her goods were packed, the 
question where to bestow them and herself, which 
had agitated her during the packing, became press- 
ing; but she would not show any sort of hesitation, 
lest Miss King should mistake it for a wish to stay, 


‘so she got into a fly, laden inside and out with her 


belongings, and directed the man to drive to a street 
where she had lodged in former days. On her 
arrival she found the house full, but the landlady, 
who remembered her with the friendliest of feelings, 
spared no pains to inquire for such a home as she 
knew would suit her purse and her taste ;—alas! 
such were not to be had around that neighbour- 
hood. 

Now it happened—how often it happens thus, that 
a critical juncture meets with the supply of its need 
in the way least expected !—it happened that the little 
maid-of-all-work, who formed the establishment of 
the friendly landlady, had lived next door to Mrs. 
Higgins, and she had been in the street that very 
day to fetch the remainder of her wardrobe. As was 
natural to all lodging-house officials, she had looked 
without any private end, but merely from habit, at 
the windows of the houses in the street, and in the 
top rooms of Mrs. Higgins’s she had seen the white 
card, which she well knew meant “these rooms to 
let,” so she said suggestively, for she was not sure if 
it would do, as the lodgings were inferior to her 
present mistress’s :— 

‘‘There’s Mrs. Higgins’s, next door to where I 
come from; she’ve got two top rooms, but she don’t 
keep never a gal.” 

‘But it’s very respectable, miss,”’ said the land- 
lady, who wanted to get Kezia settled somewhere, as 
with all her good wishes she had not much time to 
spare; ‘‘very respectable, and you know, miss, if 
you don’t like it you shall have your old rooms as 
soon as ever they are at liberty.” 

And so Kezia went—glad to go somewhere—to the 
lodging of “Madame Higgin,” in “ the street of 
objeetionable name.” 

So far have we aceounted for Kezia, who left 
Miss: King, it may be added, in a state of conflict 
between self-congratulatiom and regret. She was 
not sorry to be delivered from the annoyances which 
had often chafed her; she was also glad to be quit 
of so decided an ally of her nephew and maligner of 
Mr. Case; but she missed her constantly in the 
thousand ways she had ministered to her personal 
comfort and saved her trouble. One soothing 
thought she had, that supposing Kezia should outlive 
her, only supposing this, she should not now beat all 
called on to mention her in her will. This did not 
gratify her because the property would go intact to 
Anthony, but because she would be saved from the 
act of giving, so completely had selfishness wound 
itself round her heart and strangled every generous 
feeling. 

Before we go on to Anthony, let us notice how re- 
marlably people and things are moved-to do the 
things designed by Providence, while they think 
they are altogether free agents, serving, and pleas- 
ing, and suiting themselves. Just take this chain of 
events, and look back and see if you cannot find 
many in your past experience quite as indicative of 
the work of’ an over-ruling Hand, quite as illus- 
trative of the words, ‘‘A man’s heart deviseth his 
way, but the Lord directeth his steps.” 

The abbé is friendless, has no help in the hour of 
extreme need. 
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Kezia, while he is mourning over his troubles, and 
with a sorrowful heart going to give his last 
lesson to Fisher, is taking her farewell of Miss King. 

The abbé, while he is rejoicing that he has escaped 
at least one of the trials of Job, falls into it, and is 
laid on a sick-bed; while Kezia, a first-rate nurse, 
with a heart most tender, is, through the word of 
a little serving-girl, brought under the same roof. 
If the loss of his fortune had come on him without 
preparation, surely the gain of such a friend had 
been equally unlooked for. Kezia, four-and-twenty 
hours before she stood by that sick-bed, would haye 
laughed at any one’s predicting it; she had acted 
according to the dictates of her spirit and temper, 
yet she had gone by an over-ruling Power to work 
intended for her to do. 

‘He led them by a way that they knew not,” ex- 
plains much in every life. 

But Anthony? ~ When he left his aunt’s houso 
he had repaired with no expectation of success to the 
gentleman who had unwittingly disappointed him so 
grievously, and he found that unforeseen events had 
entirely changed his decision, and that he was going 
abroad that very night. 

‘‘T despaired of obtaining your help, Mr. King, 
or I should have applied to you,” he said; ‘and 
even now, on so short a notice—” 

But Anthony was too happy to engage himself at 
once, and writing a hasty note to the abbé, which 
Mrs. Higgins (who did not receive it till he was 
shivering in bed) had stuck behind the looking-glass, 
he had prepared as quickly as he could for his 
journey,.and left Southampton that night. 

“« Poor Montmorenci !”’ he exclaimed, many times; 
‘who will help.to comfort him in his trouble? Well, 
the Lord will provide.” If he could have seen his 
friend of that morning standing over the unconscious 
abbé with grave concern; if he could have seen her 
active, thoughtful kindness in his behalf, he would 
have said, ‘‘ He has provided.” 

He. believed. without seeing, and when he wrote 
the next day a full history of his detention and 
present destination, he exhorted the abbé earnestly 
to go for comfort to that sufficient and only sufficient 
source, relating his-own stery as an encouragement. 
That letter went with all others behind the looking- 
glass. 

CHAPTER XII. 
- oo “Ami mam 
Blend!in my calm and meditative strain 


Consolatory thoughts, the balm for-real pain.” 
; —Southey. 


“You not speak French?” said the abbé; after Kezia 
had formally introduced herself to him, as he sat in 


the new chair in his robe de chambre and nightcap, . 


well propped with pillows, and close by the fire- 
side; ‘‘ You not speak French?” 

‘Nong, munshoo,” said Kezia, with an apologetic 
shake of the head. ‘I have never had even an ali- 
mentary education in your beautiful language.” 

‘Eh bien! ver good. Den I speaken English, 
madame ; I return you my tousand tanks ; you have 
been my ver good friend; you have take pity on de 
poor miserable, and you are in my heart to be tank 
ver mush.” 

‘Oh, don’t say a word about it, my dear sir; you 
know we were sent into the world to help one 
another,” said Kezia, with the kindest voice, for she 
felt sincerely for the dejected air of the sick man, 
whose little white face quivered as he spoke. 
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The abbé endeavoured to renew his protestations, 
but Kezia was peremptory in her commands that he 
should be quiet, saying, ‘‘ Remember, this is your 
first day up, and if you over-exert or agitate your- 
self you will have a relapse. As it is, I hope you 
will soon be as well as ever.” 

“T am soon as well as ever!” said the abbé, in a 
desponding tone; ‘‘ Kh, madame, never! never! I 
am poor unfortunate; ver miserable.’ Here he 
broke down, overcome by the remembrance of his 
loss, Which had dawned on him as he regained his 
memory. 

“Ah! you have met with troubles. I am very 
sorry for you; but all meet with them one way or 
another. If we escape Skylly we get into Chabdyris,” 
said Kezia, with a very literary expression. 

The abbé had never heard those two famous diffi- 
culties so translated, therefore he only stared at her 
and bowed his trembling head as politely as his 
weakness would permit. 

Meanwhile, she would not allow any further con- 
versation, but offered to read to him, as he understood 
English ; it might soothe or amuse him. 

He assented, and the first few sentences had the 
desirable effect of sending him into a sound sleep. 

Kezia kept her open book on her knee and divided 
her attention between that and the beef-tea that was 
simmering on. the fire. It was her favourite selection of 
poetical pieces, and she was perfecting herself in the 
one that had produced such a strikingly rapid effect 
on the abbé. 

Every now and then she glanced at his face, almost 
lost in the pillow, as the flickering flame played upon 
it, and genuine pity touched her heart. What had 
been his trouble? He had, perhaps, lost a mother, a 
sister, or a still dearer friend. She wished she knew, 
that she might also know how to console him. ‘ He 
is certainly fond of poetry,” she thought; ‘‘ how he 
went off into a doze directly I began.” 

Kezia, as her patient recovered, became more inti- 
mate with him, and assumed the entire generalship 
of his getting well. She presided over his diet and 
regulated his heurs, and although at times he won- 
dered very much at the new condition of affairs in 
which he found himself, yet he submitted with a good 
grace to every innovation on his liberty, being too 
feeble to resist, and, withal, sensible of the benetit he 
derived from her government. 

At length he was able to go into the sitting-room, 
which Kezia had decorated and warmed, and made 
bright and comfortable in twenty different ways. 

“Ah, it is ver good I am here,” he exclaimed, 
with an almost sprightly air, ‘it is too loffly! I 
have never seen it as dis,’ and his eyes wandered 
from one improvement to another, till they rested on 
asnart little basket which stood on a side-table. 

“What is dat pretty leetle ting?” he inquired, 
pointing to it. 

“Oh, it’s a mere extempory arrangement,” said 
Kezia. ‘* You shall sce that to-morrow.” 

“Is dere no lettaire of my pupils, my friends ?” 
asked the abbé, when he had finished complimenting 
her on the room. 

“Ah, well,” she said, ‘‘ we'll talk of them to-mor- 
tow. No doubt your friends and pupils will be very 
glad to hear from you; but you can’t write or read 
to-day, so we’ll talk about the letters by-and-by.” 

“ Dere zs letters?” asked the abbé, his eye bright- 
ening; ‘give me my lettaire, madame, I entreat 
you; give me my lettaire!” 
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‘Now, my good munshoo,” said Kezia, coaxingly, 
‘you mustn’t be wilful. I must have my way to- 
day, and—” 

‘“Why you say me shoo, shoo?” exclaimed the 
abbé, peevishly, for in his most grateful moments he 
had never borne without distress that attack on his 
ear; ‘*I must have my lettaire, madame. Why not 
Madame Higgin give me my lettaire?” 

“‘T would not allow her, munshoo,” said Kezia. 
‘“What would have been the sense of giving you 
letters, when you could neither read nor write?” 

“But I lose all my pupil; and I have lose all my 
money, and what I shall do?” cried the abbé, de- 
spairingly. 

““Do? Get well, and they’ll all come back again, 
depend upon it,’’ said Kezia, cheerily. ‘I found all 
the letters behind the glass three days ago, when I 
came to smarten up the room, and I put them all 
into that pretty basket, and to-morrow you shall 
have them.” 

“*T shall have dem now,” said the abbé. 
you, madame, to give me my lettaire.”’ 

Kezia looked at him doubtfully, but thinking he 
might suffer more from contradiction than from the 
risk, she put the basket before him. 

“Dis! What dis?” cried the abbé, taking up the 
first. ‘‘I cannot tell what he is,” he said, peevishly ; 
‘it is such a bad writing, and it is English—and—” 
with a deep sigh he threw it down. 

**Dis—is Mons. Antoine!” he exclaimed, taking 
up another. ‘Ver good, pauvre Mons. Antoine. 
Why he not come back! I shall see; I shall see!” 
and without any other difficulty than arose from 
weakness, he read the letter. 

‘‘He is in France—in my country; ah! la belle 
France! He will stay dere for many week. He is 
happy to be dere. He is grieve for me; yes, yes, 
good Mons. Antoine, I know you are my true friend ; 
you tell me good, what I must do for my happiness.” 

Having opened the other notes, which were none 
of them very important, he returned to that which 
had so much perplexed him. 

“Tt is—what? I cannot tell. Oh, what a writing! 
Look, madame, can you say it? What is it?” 

Kezia took it in hand with a critical air, and 
examined it for some minutes before she pronounced 
an opinion. 

‘“‘T make it this, munshoo,” she said, at last. ‘I 
agree with you, it is a very difficult hand to read, 
even for me. ‘My dear abbé’ (you'll excuse me, 
munshoo, but are you a priest ?),” she stopped to ask, 
‘because, if so, you are a Roman Catholic, and then 
how was it I found a Bible in your room?” 

‘‘No, no, I am no priest; I am not abbé. It is 
leetle mistake. Never mind, will you go on?” said 
the abbé, impatiently. 

Kezia returned to the letter. 

‘““My pear Apsfi,—You are a good fellow, and 
know how to help at a pinch. I want Tony—in fact, 
he must come—and I can’t find him, for he tells me 
in his last that he has changed his lodging, and puts 
no fresh address, and his old landlady knows nothing 
about him; so I trust to you to fish him up and send 
him over, and we will come back in triumph to old 
England, which even in your quarter of it is fairer in 
my eyes than ever, and how anybody can live here that 
could there, is a puzzle that no Sphinx could match. 

“¢' Yours, 
‘©C, Fimersrace.” 

Perhaps Mr. Firebrace had got less particular in 
uuv2 


? 


“T pray 
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his writing as he came to the end, for his name was 
a most decided hieroglyphic, and Kezia gave it up in 
despair. 

‘*Oh, it is Mons. Fireplace,” said the abbé, sigh- 
ing. ‘I wish I was well, and have been well, and 
I should have tell him about Mons. Antoine. I can- 
not tell what he say; to pinch! what I must pinch?” 

Kezia gave him a free reading, and made him 
understand the application of the term, and he 
listened as gravely as she spoke oracularly. 

‘‘ Ver good, dat,’ he said, diverted for a moment 
from the recollection of his troubles by the interest 
he took in a philological lecture and the satisfaction 
he felt in having gained a new English idiom. 

‘Ver good; it is pinch when de army of Blucher 
come to Milord Wellington at Waterloo—yes, yes, I 
see ; it is pinch when you take dis lodging ; and I am 
altogeder like a Job. Yes, I see it pinch—ver good. 
Now what is dat puzzle ? I cannot find dat.” 

‘¢ Well, munshoo,”’ said Kezia, clearing her throat, 
for she was coming out with one of her choice bits of 
ancient history, ‘the Spine was a monster that was 
partly a monster and partly all manner of birds and 
beasts and—” 

“Pah!” exclaimed the abbé, impatiently; ‘I 
know it—all dat; what puzzle has he mean?” 

An altercation most amicably conducted on the 
part of Kezia, who only wanted to satisfy and pacify 
her patient, now ensued, and it was some time before 
he grew quiet and would consent to the removal of 
the lettersetill his hand could guide a pen. 

‘“‘Tt is too late for de ‘pinch’ of Monsieur Fire- 
place, Monsieur Antoine is far away, in France— 
hélas! Madame, I am so tire, I will have your 
beautiful soup ; it shall be ver fine to make de pinch,” 
he cried, throwing himself back in the chair ex- 
hausted. 

‘‘T’m glad you’ve come to think so,” said Kezia, 
hastening to bring the excellent soup she had pre- 
pared, the very fragrance of which soothed the irri- 
table excitement of the invalid. 

He sat for some time after receiving it, gazing at 
the fire; then suddenly turning to Kezia, he said, 
‘‘Madame Millette, is it? is it not?” 

‘© Madermoselle Millet, munshoo,” said Kezia, smil- 
ing urbanely. 

‘‘Mademoiselle!” exclaimed the abbé. ‘ Why 
you say madermoselle? It is mademoiselle you should 
say. Speak it now, mademoiselle,” he added, with 
a spark of his old brightness when teaching. 

Kezia made several attempts, but very ineffectual 
ones, to satisfy him, 

‘‘Hah—do not more now,” he exclaimed. ‘ You 
shall have lesson—I will give it you some lesson, one 
day, when I am well. You do not speaken French ? 
Bien ! I shalt make you to speaken it—all my pupil 
speaken so well, only Monsieur Fireplace.” 

Kezia had no desire to add French to her attain- 
ments, she was quite satisfied with English litera- 
ture; but so anxious was she to establish a cure, not 

only for the patient’s sake, but also that she might 
be free to attend to her own little personal affairs, 
that she signified a grateful assent, and there was a 
brief silence. It was again broken by the abbé. 

‘‘Dere is de book of Monsieur Antoine ?”’ he said 
inquiringly. 

“Ts it a Bible you mean—an English Bible, 
munshoo ?” asked Kezia. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle, when you have learn French, you 
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to me munshoo. It is ver bad—dat shoo—it make me 
—dis/”’ and he ground his teeth to show the effect. 
it had on his nerves. 

“But what shall I call you, mun—ahem!” said 
Kezia, correcting herself. 

‘*Can you not say me saar?”’ asked the abbé. 

“Oh certainly,” replied Kezia, gladly, smiling 
with satisfaction that she had at any rate the advan- 
tage in English. 

‘Where is it—dat book ?” asked the abbé, after 
another pause. . 

Kezia immediately fetched it, and laid it on the 
table at his side. 

‘* Have you look at it?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, mun—sir, I have, and I am sure it belongs. 
to somebody that has studied it well,” she replied. 

*‘It is good Monsieur Antoine—he is good—he 
has tell me mush good.” 

‘I believe, sir, that the only real friend that we 
can trust to is God, and that it is only those who 
serve him who are faithful to us—I do, indeed. I’m 
sure there’s no truth, nor no gratitude, nor no good- 
nature—not real, as you may say—in the world.” 

“‘T am grateful to you, mademoiselle; I would 
come to your pinch, I would!” said the abbé, 
heartily. 

‘¢ Well, munshoo,”’ exclaimed Kezia, once more 
forgetting herself, ‘‘but I hope you are a good 
Christian.” 

‘*No, Iam not, Monsieur Antoine has often beg 
of me tobe. Why he beg of me to be ifI am?” 
said the abbé. 

‘‘ Well, maybe you are not, and maybe I am 
not; I’ve often ‘had my doubts if I am what I ought 
to be,—but what of that? it’s never too late to mend; 
and by what I saw in that very Bible, reading the 
papers, and the places they are about, I believe 
there’s more happiness in religion than in all the 
money and fine things of the world,” said Kezia. 

‘You tink dat?” said the abbé. 

‘“‘T do, I do indeed,” said Kezia; ‘‘ and more 
than that, if I was to be offered to be Miss King 
to-morrow with all her money, and to have it on my 
conscience that that poor young man, her nephew, 
was going half-starved about the world through her 
spoiliation, I’d despise the offer; ay, that I would! 
I’m sorry for her, that Iam! and you may believe 
me, munshoo—sir, I beg your pardon— 

‘‘ Mees King; who is dat Mees King?” asked the 
abbé. 

‘“‘A cousin of mine, as rich as Creases, and as 
hard-hearted as the Spinx!” said Kezia; ‘she has 
robbed her poor nephew Anthony of his ow, 
and—” 

“Ts it dat, your cousin?” exclaimed the abbé; 
‘de aunt of Monsieur Antoine? quel merveil! it is 
my good friend, Monsieur King; it is his book, 
dis.” 

‘* What a remarkable thing! Then if I remain long 
in these lodgings we shall meet; that will be charm- 
ing, for I like him very much; at any rate, I shall 
know where to find him,” cried Kezia. 

And now came along explanation, and Kezia gave 
the abbé a sketch of her circumstances and past 
life, and of Miss King’s unnatural behaviour to her 
nephew. 

In return, the abbé related his sore grief, the 
breaking of the bank, and the loss of his ‘two 
tousand pound;’” and these mutual confidences 
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established their intimacy on a firmer basis than 
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that of benevolence on one side and gratitude on the 
other. They felt that they had a common interest in 
an individual whose words had taken an unsuspected 
hold on both their hearts, though at the time they 
were spoken they seemed as the voice of the charmer 
that had passed unheeded. 

“Well, this is fine nursing !”’ cried Kezia, looking 
at the hour; ‘‘it is full time for you to be in bed; 
I shall light your candle, and to-morrow we will 
have a little more talk; you can’t. read to-night, 
you can lend me this,” she added, taking up 
Anthony’s Bible; ‘‘I have one upstairs, but this is 
very pleasant to read in.” 

The abbé willingly assented, and Kezia lit his 
candle and departed to her own territories. 





AFTER READING PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S 
ADDRESS AT BELFAST. 


| HERE is the “ fittest” man surviving now, 

The light of ages setting on his brow 

In nobler type of being soon to shine, 

From lowest forms the long continuous line 

Still leading on in gradual march of life, 

To higher range evolved from human strife ? 

Lcrave his wisdom. Tell me, Science, where 

He hides his glory ?—if in form more fair 

Than blissful Eden saw, he walks the earth, 

Or, by new powers unfolded in new birth, 

In purer garb unseen of common eye, 

Ascends the radiant regions of the sky ? 

The crown of all the centuries he bears, 

The manifold experience of the years, 

Concentred wit, and loftiest aptitude, 

And calmest judgment won from conflicts rude: 

Has he the golden tongue to teach ?—oh, say— 

A language ‘“‘ fitted” to these ears of clay? 

Or, patient Science, slowly taught of man, 

Thyself give heed. Thine eye is keen to scan 

The starry spaces, and the dark profound 

Where life begins, beyond the narrow bound 

Of sense unaided; and thine ear discerns 

The rhythmic forces moving in their turns, 

The solemn surge of that unmeasured sea 

Which girds all things that are and yet shall be. 

Art thou the guide sufficient and supreme, 

And is this life a puzzle or a dream? 


“Two thousand years” have hung a dreary cloud, 
They say, before thee, an impeding shroud.* 
Two thousand years! so may we count the time 
Since here on earth was lived that Life sublime 
Which still has power our baser deeds to shame, 
The Life all Light, above all human fame. 
Two thousand years! and men have bled for truth, 
And weakest souls have armed them in new youth, 
To fight with “ principalities and powers,” 
The selfish tyrants hid in pleasant bowers; 





* “Why was the scientific intellect compelled, like an exhausted soil, 
to lie fallow for nearly two millennia before it could regather the elements 
necessary to its fertility and strength ?”—Professor Tyndall, before the 
British Association. 


AFTER READING PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S ADDRESS. 








And Love and Pity, for the lips athirst 

Have borne the cup of hope to haunts accurst ; 

While simple Faith, the freedom of the mind 

From priest and pedant wins for all mankind ; 

And Knowledge grows, resown in broader fields, 

And various fruit for various healing yields; 

And ever still, through changeful toilsome days, 

More glad, more loud rings out earth’s song of 
praise. 

Not thine this progress ; darkness fell, they say, 

More thickly round thee with the rising day. 

Fair nature wore a theologic guise, 

And dream-like shapes but mocked thy weary eyes, 

That Superstition bound with rigid hand, 

Till freer Thought unloosed the veiling band. 


Afar off still there sounds the battle-cry, 
Where souls in manful wrestle sink and die: 
How wilt thou bear me in the deadly fight, 
When reason swoons, and day goes down in night ? 
The oppressor threatens, treading down his prey : 
Hast thou the strength his cruel arm to stay ? 
And yonder one, with many a furious thrust, 
Sore-stricken lies, low moaning in the dust : 
Hast thou the skill to staunch his wounds, and raise ? 
—How wilt thou bear me in these dangerous ways ? 
The landscape reddens with a lurid flame : 
What matter then the whence and how I came, 
The curious questions of thy wondrous lore, 
When lo! the enemy is at my door ? 


“Problem of problems,”**—how to satisfy 
These thoughts that come and go, and never dic! 
Proud Reason smiles at vain Theology, 

Yet stands confessed in impotence to see 

The heart of man by deep-set instincts stirred, 
And sums the whole in one complacent word : 
These shifting faiths are “forms” of inward force, 
Delusive shadows on true wisdom’s course. 

One half our nature actual fact perceives, 

The other half (that worships) but deceives ! 

Give reverent heed to all that Reason saith, 

Grant “‘ room and verge enough” to dreaming Faith; 
The first in theories has sometimes erred, 

But theories to creeds should be preferred ! 

Faith hath no “fixity,” no firmset rock : 

We build on air against the tempest’s shock ! 





* “Man has never been, and he never will be, satisfied with the oper- 
ations and products of the understanding alone ; hence physical science 
cannot cover all the demands of his nature. But the history of the 
efforts made to satisfy these demands might be broadly described as an 
history of errors—the error consisting in ascribing fixity to that which is 
fluent, which varies as we vary, being gross when we are gross, and 
becoming, as our capacities widen, more abstract and sublime.” 

**You who have escaped from these religions into the high and dry 
light of the understanding may deride them, but in so doing you deride 
accidents of form merely, and fail to touch the immovable basis of the 
religious sentiment in the emotional nature of man. To yicld this senti- 
ment reasonable satisfaction is the problem of problems at the present 
hour. And grotesque in relation to scientific culture as many of the 
religions of the world have been and are--dangerous, nay, destructive to 
the dearest privileges of free men as some of them undoubtedly have 
been, and would, if they could, beagain-—it will be wise to recognise them 
as forms of a force, mischievous, if permitted to intrude on the region of 
knowledge, over which it holds 10 command, but capable of being guided 
by liberal thought to noble issues in the region of emotion, which is its 
proper sphere. It isvain to oppose this force with a view to extirpation.” 
—FProfessor Tyndall. 
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Tn sighs and hopes the struggling soul aspires : 
What ¢s the soul, and what are its desires ? 
For light, for love, for life, we mortals crave : 
But, chief reality, behold the grave ! 


O Science, slow to speak, we wait thy word: 
What whisper from the Vastness hast thou heard, 
What seen in “ potent matter, fast as fate,” 

To solve the riddle of our dark estate ? 

Man needs thy patience to possess his soul, 

While xons still their mystic burden roll. - 

But how to live amid the shows of Time, 

And still to higher deeds from base to climb ? 

We cannot wait thine answer; years are few, 

And millions hunger for thé good and true. 

The whence thou searchest with thy backward gaze, 
But whither go we through this mighty maze ? 


I see beyond the eastern plains a Light 
That breaks the shadows, than the sun more bright. 
‘‘ Like streaks of morning cloud” our thoughts may 

fade, 

But One stands forth, by whom the worlds were made. 
He treads our lowly sphere in mortal guise, 
And bids our earth-bound hopes on wings arise. 
Eternal wisdom in His word unfolds, 
The key of knowledge in His hand He holds ; 
He solves the mystery of human strife, 


And crowns our striving with immortal life. 
W. 8. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—THE HEAVENLY KINGDOM OF GREAT PEACE. 
M Y tale has now entered upon a new act in the 
great drama of Chinese warfare, where the 
foreign foes of the legitimate sovereign became 
friends and allies in suppressing the most gigantic 
rebellion that history has ever recorded. It is no 
part of my task to discuss the origin or to describe 
the progress of that movement, but it is necessary 
for the comprehension of my narrative to allude 
briefly to its leading events—especially for the in- 
formation of those who have no recollection of its 
commencement, and the extraordinary interest it 
created at the time throughout every Christian nation. 
It is now twenty-three years since a religious sect 
arose in the south of China, near Canton, under the 
denomination of ‘‘God-worshippers,’”’ whose tenets 
were based upon the leading doctrines of Christianity. 
The leader of the sect was a poor unsuccessful scholar 
named Hoong Seu-tsuen, who had ir.vibed his views 
from reading religious tracts in the Chinese language, 
issued by Protestant missionaries. He was aman of 
a fanatical disposition, and in his enthusiasm for the 
new doctrines. that dawned upon his mind, he-mingled 
political views of a revolutionary character to over- 
throw the reigning Manchoo Tartar dynasty, and 
restore in his person one purely Chinese. This 
politico-religious movement found acceptance among 
the many discontented people that always exist in 


China, where rebellion is the rule in one or other of 


its provinces: 
At the outset, it comprised a small resolute band 


of men, who came into collision with a party of 


imperial troops, whom they defeated. They marched 
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northwards in their career, increasing in strength 
until they became a mighty host, numbering millions 
in their ranks, devastating the fairest provinces and 
capturing some of the greatest cities. For twelve 
years they traversed the country from south to norih 
through twelve hundred miles of latitude, and from 
west to east over six hundred miles of longitude, 
creating an internecine strife over an area approxi- 
mating to seven hundred and twenty thousand square 
miles, equal to six times the superficies of the entire 
United Kingdom. Like a vast flight of locusts 
devouring every green thing in their way, ‘leaving 
not a wrack behind,” this revolutionary horde swept 
over the land, consuming the food of the industrious 
inhabitants, burning and sacking cities, towns, and 
villages, and strewing their path with victims until 
more than ten millions of human beings were either 
killed in fight or died from famine, disease, and mas- 
sacre. Yet the leaders of the movement impiously 
promulgated their dogmas as sanctioned by the 
Almighty for the establishment of a “ Peaceful 
Heavenly Kingdom,” based upon Christianity. 

When the first accounts of the movement reached 
Europe, most people thought they saw in it the hand 
of Divine Providence for the regeneration of the 
Chinese through the dissemination of the Gospel. 
But these hopes gradually faded away as the move- 
ment progressed in its hideous career, subversive of 
all the laws of God and man. As the monster 
horde increased in power and success, its leader 
from time to time abandoned the quasi-Christian 
views he had started with, until he assumed the 
attributes of divinity, and styled himself the ‘“ Hea- 
venly King,” who had ascended into heaven antl 
held converse with the Deity. In one of his blas- 
phemous proclamations he announces it thus: ‘“ The 
time that We ascended into Heaven various musical 
instruments attended Us; the thunder also came to 
Our presence, and was, as it were, of the form of a 
male fowl. Heavenly officers and troops supported 
Us into a carriage and through the northern region 
by this great road carried us up to Heaven. Un 
each side of the heavenly portal were beautiful 
women without number to receive Us. We then 
conversed with the Heavenly Father, and the Elder 
Brother Christ. It was about the space of two days 
We remained there, and then came down. ‘The 
Father’s Sacred Will says :—Tien Wang is the chief 
to save the good people, the proof of which is shown 
by Our coming down upon the earth at the present 
time to become the Chief. Respect this!” 

This tirade of nonsense had its delusive effects 
upon the lawless multitude. From this impious 
assertion that he held communication with the hea- 
venly host it is evident that Hoong Seu-tsuen was 
conversant with the Koran, and had taken a leaf out 
of Mahomet’s book to mingle with his garbled quota- 
tions from the Scriptures. Be that as it may, there 
is abundant reason in all his writings, sayings, and 
doings to pronounce him one of the most blasphemous 
impostors the world has ever seen. 

At the time the mandarin and his daughter took 
up their abode in the stronghold of the Taipings, 
this man and his myrmidons held sway over a tert! 
tory which in ordinary times contained a population 
of seventy millions of inhabitants. They had cap- 
tured and held every city and town of any import- 
ance in the provinces of Che-kiang and Kiang-s00, 
with the exception of Shanghai. Besides Nanking, 
they held the important cities of Foochow and Hang- 
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chow, from which they formed bases of military 
operations to surround the devoted city and foreign 
settlement. One by one the walled towns and large 
villages in the immediate vicinity fell into their 
hands. A force of more than two hundred thou- 
sand armed men had driven in the imperialist troops 
at every point, and only a few hundred foreign 
soldiers, with several men-of-war, were left to defend 
Shanghai. 

All this and more was communicated to Meng-kee 
by the Kang Wang while entertaining his guest and 
Cut-sing at dinner in his own private apartment. 
This was quite a museum in its way. The principal 
article of furniture was a large bed ef Soochow 
manufacture, covered with jade and other ornaments, 
and hung with yellow curtains. Tables lined the 
sides of the chamber and supported a most extra- 
ordinary conglomeration of different articles. There 
was a telescope on a moving pedestal, a gun-box, 
three Colt’s revolvers, a box of percussion-caps, one 
of matches, two solar lamps, a cake of soap, a book 
on military tactics, and the Holy Bible; any amount 
of Chinese books, comprising all those valuable 
works published by foreign missionaries; quires of 
yellow paper, five or six timepieces, an alarum, a 
broken barometer, gold pencils, and dirty rags. 
‘hese on one side. On the other tables were piles 
of foreign books, a hat-box with the dragon hat in- 
side, fans mounted in silver, jade-stone drinking- 
cups and saucers, gold and silver cups, platters, 
chopsticks and forks, three English port wine bottles, 
and one of mixed pickles. At various places were 
suspended an English naval sword, some dragon 
caps, a couple of Japanese daggers, two French en- 
gravings, and an English one. ‘They sat at dinner 
on chairs with marble seats at a marble table. 

Meng-kee could see, from the number of foreign 
articles scattered about, that his host was friendly to 
foreigners. ‘This was further exemplified by one of 
the attendants bringing in a bottle of sherry with 
wine-glasses. 

‘Your highness,” he remarked, as a glass was 
filled and set before him, ‘‘I understood that wine 
was forbidden by the Tien Wang?” 

‘Yes, it is, your excellency,” Kang Wang replied, 
“but in my case the prohibition has been rescinded. 
I applied for a dispensation, on the plea that unless 
I drank wine I could not eat; so it was immediately 
granted.” 

There was a sly twinkle in his eye as he said this; 
and as he gulped down two or three glassfuls it 
loosened his tongue, and he became quite confiden- 
tial on Taiping state affairs. 

‘Now that you are one of ourselves,’ he con- 
tinued, after ordering the attendants out of his 
sanctum, ‘‘I wish to put you in possession of our 
relations to the Tien Wang, and the conduct of our 
Government. He is the chief up to whom all look 
with reverence in developing the new, or rather 
revived era in Chinese history, which has for its 
object the overthrow of the Tartar power. But 
while his feet are on the earth his head is in the 
skies, and we, the chiefs, who practically carry out 
the great scheme before us, act more or less in- 
dependently. My colleagues, who are in the field in 
fighting against the ‘imps,’ never consult us in 
Nanking, but carry on the war on their own respon- 
sibility. For myself, I hate war, and have tried to 
make it as little terrible as possible. But it is im- 
possible to deny that it is one of extermination; 
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quarter or mercy is never shown to our men by the 
emperor’s soldiers, and in revenge our troops never 
give any. But the men under my command never 
unnecessarily slay country people.” 

‘‘ What your highness states is highly creditable, 
but I am sorely grieved at seeing the devastation 
and misery caused by this war. You tell me that 
there is every prospect of your success if you could 
enlist the foreign forces on our side; now, it has been 
my chief object in joining the cause to act as a 
medium between the authorities at Shanghai and 
the English commander-in-chief to negotiate terms 
that would be satisfactory to both, as believers in the 
great doctrines of Christianity.” 

Upon this the Kang Wang rose and grasped the 
hand of Meng-kee, saying, ‘‘ Your excellency has 
just interpreted my mind. Our faithful emissary 
Cut-sing has informed me of all your views on tho 
question, and I agree with him, that you are just 
the envoy to join the staff of Chung Wang, our 
generalissimo, and proceed to Shanghai to lay before 
the foreigners our position, and negotiate friendly if 
not active relations with them. I know their power 
in war, for I have seen the wonderful effects of their 
guns and ships at the capture of Canton. If we 
could only make allies of them,’’ he repeated with 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ we could conquer the whole forces of 
the Tartar Government, drive them from power, and 
restore a pure Chinese dynasty, that would revive 
the old grandeur of the Ming emperors, who ruled 
in this city before a Manchoo had crossed the frontiers 
at the Great Wall.” 

The Kang Wang showed an intimate knowledge of 
foreign matters. He was perfectly acquainted with 
our systems of geography, had a moderate insight 
into our mechanical inventions, produced books of 
reference on these and cognate subjects, and alto- 
gether displayed a generous disposition towards tho 
so-called ‘‘ barbarians” that pleased Meng-kee most 
favourably in estimating his character. And it is only 
justice to say that this man was superior to his fellow- 
Taiping’ in all respects, and if they had possessed a ~ 
similarity of character, as a firm believer in the 
Christian religion, China would in all probability 
have been under their control. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—TAIPING REFORMS. 


Wut her father was being hospitably entertained 
by the Kang Wang, the ladies of his household were 
no less assiduous in their attentions to A-lee. And 
here it is only just to remark, that the condition of 
womankind in China under Taiping rule was much 
superior to that under the ancient laws. It is true 
that polygamy was still practised by the upper ranks, 
who had the means to maintain a plurality of wives, 
but the lower classes were only allowed to have ono 
wife. The marriage laws were very stringent, and 
while they protected the female sex in its rights, 
yet it was enacted that every woman must either be 
married, the member of a family, or an inmate of 
one of the large institutions for unprotected females, 
existing in most of the principal cities, and superin- 
tended by properly appointed officials. No single 
woman was allowed amongst them otherwise, and 
prostitution was punishable with death. Altogether, 
the status and moral condition of the Taiping women 
compared favourably with those of their sisters in 
other parts of China. 

When A-lee entered the female apartments sho 
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was received most affectionately by all the ladies. 
‘They were delighted with her handsome face and 
figure, and especially with her feet, from not being 
cramped or deformed. ‘This horrible practice was 
abolished from their social customs by decree. But 
amongst the elderly women, many with unnatural 
feet were seen; it was only the girls who had 
been born since the advent of the Tien Wang who 
enjoyed the freedom of unfettered toes. 

Another reform in the social life of Taiping 
females was the abolition of slavery, and the severest 
punishments were inflicted on persons buying or 
selling young girls. Orphans were sent to the insti- 
tutions for unprotected females, which were managed 
by responsible matrons. ‘These institutions were 
organised and designed to educate and protect young 
girls who had lost their natural guardians, or those 
married women whose husbands were absent on 
public service, and who had no relatives to protect 
and support them. 

In like manner, marriage was solemnized among 
the Taipings with remarkable strictness, and the 
ceremony was performed by officiating priests ap- 
pointed on purpose. All the old superstitious rites 
were discarded; and, except the absence of the 
wedding-ring, it was very much after the form of the 
Church of England ceremony. However, they built 
no separate edifices as churches; marriages and 
religious worship were conducted within what was 
‘called the ‘Heavenly Hall,” a spacious apartment in 
the official dwellings. 

Then other religious customs impressed Meng-kee 
and his daughter most favourably, particularly their 
‘strict observance of the Sabbath. They found, how- 
ever, that it was kept on the seventh day of the 
week, according to the ancient Jewish creed. More- 
over, public worship began at midnight on Friday, 
so that the Sabbath morn was ushered in with prayer. 
During the day two services were held, one towards 
noon, and the other in the evening. At these meet- 
ings prayers were read, also portions of the Bible, 
and hymns were sung, accompanied by musical in- 
struments, the whole concluding with burning of 
incense and fire-crackers. 

In the city the Sabbath was kept strictly as a day 
of rest and worship. All the shops were closed, and 
work was generally suspended. Between the services 
the chiefs met together, to discourse upon religious 
subjects. The Tien Wang was pontifex maximus, and 
the people with one accord sang his praises, saying, 
4* May the king live ten thousand years, ten thousand 
times ten thousand years.” 

In these observances Meng-kee saw the Taipings 
in their most favourable aspect, and had the leaders 
kept their inordinate ambition and pride within 
bounds, it is just possible that they might have suc- 
weeded in establishing a rule based upon foreign 
Christian institutions. But the very fact of the 
extent of their material conquests being so much 
greater than the most sanguine chief had anticipated 
had fairly turned their brains. Thus when Hoong 
Seu-tsuen called upon his countrymen to rally round 
the standard of rebellion, to which in time they had 
flocked in such vast numbers, he gradually engrafted 
on the sapling of Christianity, which he originally 
professed, new branches of faith, involving the 
belief, not merely in his own divinity, but that of a 
disreputable son, as follows: ‘‘ We proclaim for the 
information of our kindred, all the ministers, and 
the people, that the Father is the supre e Lord, the 
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Brother is the Saviour of the World; we are the 
True Lord, and our Son the True Young Lord.”’ 

The ex-mandarin having become initiated into the 
secrets and policy of the Taiping administration, the 
time had now arrived for him to take his departuro 
from Nanking, and join the Chung Wang, or com- 
mander-in-chief, in his progress towards Shanghai. 

‘‘ When you obtain a private interview with him,” 
said the Kang Wang, “‘ be sure to impress upon him 
the importance of treating with the English autho- 
rities at that place in a conciliatory manner.” 

‘“« That I shall most certainly do,” was Meng-kee’s 
emphatic reply, ‘‘ for it accords entirely with my own 
convictions, that if we do not make them our friends, 
they will most likely become our deadly foes.” 

Before proceeding on his mission it was deemed 
politic that Meng-kee should have an audience of the 
Tien Wang. Accordingly, he went in company with 
Kang Wang and his retinue, in gaudy state sedan- 
chairs and habiliments, to the palace. On the way 
several of the other chiefs who were in the city fell 
in ahead of them with similar retinues, each accom- 
panied by a discordant band of musicians. They 
entered the spacious edifice, and were ushered into a 
reception-room, where they were presented to the 
other dignitaries, among whom were two brothers, 
two nephews, and a son-in-law of the Tien Wang. 
They were then seated at the entrance of a deep 
recess, over which was written ‘‘ Illustrious Heavenly 
Door.” In the interior was a gilded throne, which 
was vacant. The company waited for some time, as 
it remained unoccupied, but nevertheless they 
entered and performed the audience ceremonies as 
follows. First, they kneeled with their faces to the 
Tien Wang’s seat, and uttered a prayer to the 
Heavenly Brother ; then kneeling with their faces in 
the opposite direction, they prayed to the Heavenly 
Father, after which they again kneeled with their 
faces to the empty seat, and in like manner repeated 
a prayer to him. They then concluded by singing 
in a standing position, and left the palace. 

This insight into the Taiping state ceremonies 
demonstrated to the ex-mandarin that they were 
nothing more than a paltry imitation of the rites 
and ceremonies with which he was so well acquainted 
at the Court of Peking. In comparison they ap- 
peared like the flimsy performances in a theatre, 
and he could not help feeling that there was an air 
of sham dignity about the whole affair. 

His last arrangements were to provide for the safe 
custody of his daughter during his absence, and this 
was best secured by committing her to the care of the 
Kang Wang. 

‘‘Your excellency,”’ he said, with a kindly ex- 
pression of countenance, as he took the hand of 
A-lee, ‘‘this jewel of your family I shall protect as 
I would my own child, and, under the providence of 
Heaven, I hope to return her to you as bright and 
unsullied as she now is.” 

“And I,” Cut-sing, interrupting, said, “will 
watch over this fair flower of your excellency’s 
garden with earnest devotion and attendance, so that 
not one rude breath of wind shall blight its leaves.” 

‘‘Thanks to both of you for these kind assurances, 
and their recollection will make me feel porfectly at 
ease in carrying out the objects of my mission, which 
I hope will meet with success.” 

After bidding his daughter an affectionate fare- 
well, Meng-kee mounted his horse and galloped out 
of Nanking with a goodly escort of Taiping troopels 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S JOURNEY TO KENTISH TOWN. 


N Goldsmith’s ‘Citizen of the World ” there is 
an amusing description of a ‘“‘ journey made to 
Kentish Town.’ The intention of the author is to 
ridicule the superficial writers of books of travel in 
his day, who were minutely particular in their de- 
scriptions of what ‘they had seen in the countries 
thes had visited. Hewrites as‘ he supposes a Chinese 
would on a cursory view of ‘the general appearance 
of this country, its institutions, and public buildings. 
He says, ‘‘I send you « ‘few hasty remarks col- 
lected in a late journey I ‘made to Kentish Town, 
and this in the manner of modern voyagers. 

‘‘Having heard much of Kentish ‘Town, I ‘con- 
ceived a strong desire to see‘that celebrated ‘place. 
I could have wished, indeed, ‘to satisfy my curiosity 
without going thither; but ‘that was impracticable, 
and therefore I resolved to go. ‘Travellers have two 
methods of going to Kentish Town; they take coach, 
which costs ninepence, or'they may go a-foot, »which 
costs nothing ; in my opinion a coach is by far the most 
eligible conveyanee, but I »was ‘resolved to go on 
foot, having considered with ‘myself that going in 
that manner would be the cheapest way. 

‘As you set out from Doghouse Bar you enter 
upon a fine level road, railed in on both sides, com- 
manding on the right a fine prospect of groves and 
fields, enamelled with flowers, which would won- 
derfully charm the sense of smelling, were it not for 
a dunghill on the left, which mixes its éffluvia with 
their odours. This dunghill is of much :greater an- 
tiquity than the road ; and I must not omit «a spiece 
of injustice I was going to commit:on this ‘occasion. 
My indignation was levelled against the makers of 
the dunghill for having brought itsso near the road; 
whereas it should have fallen upon the makers of 
the road for having brought that so near the:dung- 
hill. 

‘* After proceeding in this manner for some time, a 
building resembling somewhat a triumphal arch 
salutes the traveller’s view; this structure, however, 
is peculiar to this country, and vulgarly called a 
turnpike-gate. I could perceive a long inscription, 
in large characters, on the ‘front, probably upon the 
occasion of some triumph; ‘but, being in haste, I 
left it to be made out by other inquirers who may 
happen to travel this way; so, continuing my course 
to the west, I soon arrived at an unwalled town, 
called Islington. 

‘‘ Islington is a pretty neat town, mostly built df 
brick, with a church and bells; it has a small lake, 
or rather pond, in the midst, though at present very 
much neglected. I am told it is dry in summer; if 
this be the case, it can be no very proper receptacle 
for fish, of which the inhabitants themselves seem 
sénsible, by bringing all that is eaten there from 
London. 

‘* After having surveyed the curiosities of this fair 
and beautiful town, I proceeded forwards, leaving a 
fair stone building, called the White Conduit House, 
on my right. Here the inhabitants of London often 


assemble to celebrate a feast oY hot rolls and butter; 
seeing 
before 
doubt, 


such numbers, each with their little table 
them, employed on this occasion, must, no 
be a very amusing sight to the looker-on, 





but still more so to those who perform in the 
solemnity. 

‘‘ From hence I parted with reluctance to Pancras, 
as it is written, or Pancridge, as it is pronounced; 
but which should be both pronounced and written 
Pangrace; this emendation I will venture me 
arbitrio; Pan, in the Greek language, signifies all, 
which, added to the English word grace, maketh all 
grace, or Pangrace ; and, indeed, this is a very proper 
appellation to a place of so much sanctity as Pangrace 
is universally esteemed ; however this be, if you 
except the parish church and its fine bells, there is 
little in Pangrace worth the attention of the curious 
observer. 

‘‘From Pangrace to Kentish Town is an easy 
journey of one mile and a quarter; the road lies 
through a fine champaign country, well watered 
with beautiful drains, and enamelled with flowers of 
all kinds, which might contribute to charm every 
sense, were it not that the odoriferous gales are 
often more impregnated with dust than perfume. 

‘*As you enter Kentish Town, the eye is at once 
presented with the shops of artificers, such as vendors 
of candles, small coal, and hair brooms; there are 
also several august buildings of red brick, with 
numberless sign-posts, or rather pillars, in a 
peculiar order of architecture. I send you a draw- 
ing of several—vide a, B, co. This pretty town 
probably borrows its name from its vicinity to the 
county of Kent; and, indeed, it is not unnatural 
that it should, as there are only London and the 
adjacent villages that lie between them. Be this as 
it will, perceiving night approach, I made a hasty 
repast'on roasted mutton and a certain dried fruit 
called potatoes, resolving to protract my remarks 
upon my return; and this I would very willingly 
thave done, but was prevented by a circumstance 
which, in truth, I had for some time foreseen, for 
night coming on, it was impossible to take a proper 
survey of the country, as I was obliged to retuwn 
home in the dark.” 

Besides the humour of this description, there are 
references to the condition of the suburbs of London 
a hundred and twenty years ago worthy of notice. 
The mode of travelling, the state of the roads, the 
turnpikes, the dust, and the ‘ beautiful drains,” be- 
tween St. Pancras and Kentish Town, are suggestive 
of what are now happily things of ‘‘ the past.”’ 

To Goldsmith it was a day’s “journey”? to leave 
“the beauties of Shoe Lane,” in which he then re- 
sided, and to visit Kentish Town, as he did on foot. 
The few coaches needed, even only sixty years since, 
performed the journey but three or four times a day, 
starting from the various inns, such as the “ Blue 
Post,” Holborn, and not forgetting the fact that the 
‘stage’? would not leave till a quarter beyond the 
hour stated. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
attempts were made to improve the roads forming 
the leading thoroughfares in England, and for that 
purpose turnpike acts for various districts were passed 
by parliament. . A strong feeling was aroused agains! 
such an innovation upon the existing state of things 
by our ancestors, who petitioned parliament against 
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the extension of turnpike roads into the remoter parts 
of the country. Those remoter counties, it was pre- 
tended, from the cheapness of labour, would be able 
to sell their corn at a lower rate in the London 
market than themselves, and would thereby reduce 
their rents and ruin their cultivation. In spite of 
these remonstrances, the turnpike-roads were ex- 
tended into the remoter counties, and, as might have 
been expected, so far from injuring the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, they greatly increased its 
yalue, the interchange of commodities being, as it 
would be amongst all the nations of the earth, mutu- 
ally beneficial. 

In the year 1716, the roads from London to High- 
gate, through Islington and Kentish Town, are de- 
scribed as being ‘‘ very ruinous and almost impass- 
able for the space of five months in the year;” and 
an Act was passed (3 Geo. 1, c. 4) for repairing the 
highways from several places in the said Act men- 
tioned, leading towards Highgate Gatehouse and 
Hampstead. 

A bequest had been made more than 130 years 
before, by William Heron, a citizen and woolmonger, 
of London, by will, dated 12th July, 1580, by which 
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he gave yearly for ever the rent of £8 for and to- | 


wards repairing the highways from time to time, in 
most needful places, between the Spittal House, at 
the foot of Highgate Hill, on the west side of the 
road leading from Islington, the site of which is 
now called Lazaret or Lazarat Field, and the common 
highway leading from Highgate through Kentish 
Town to Battle Bridge. 


The property conveyed to the Clothworkers’ Com- | 


pany, and now chargeable with this and other be- 
quests, consists of eight houses in West Smithfield 
and Cow Lane, in the parish of St. Sepulchre, 
London. 

When, in 1825, the Charity Commissioners made 
inquiry as to this bequest, it was ascertained that no 
application had been made to the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany since 1817. The arrears were ultimately paid, 
but a considerable sum had been retained by the 
Company which had arisen from surplus rents of the 
property which they had withheld for above two 


_ chickens, preparatory to 


centuries and a half for their own use. These surplus | 
rents, and the dividends on the stock, as well as the | 


fines received on the granting and renewal of leases, 
amounted to a very considerable sum. Litigation 
ensued in 1831, which concluded on a decree of the 
Lord Chancellor in favour of the various charitable 
purposes named in the will, and the Clothworkers’ 
Company had to bear the costs of the litigation. The 
£8 “for the repair of the highways” was thus aug- 
mented threefold, but a permanent and sufficient 
highway-rate could alone meet the case. 

It may prove interesting to trace the progress of 
the “ journey’ which Goldsmith made through the 
district which he passed from the City to the then 
rural village of Kentish Town, more than a hundred 
years since. 

Doghouse Bar, from whence Goldsmith set out, was 
in Old Street, a district once famous for its nursery 
grounds. The almshouses here were built when it 
was an open healthy suburb. The City hounds were 


once kept here, and here the City huntsman formerly 


lived, from which circumstance arose the name of the 
turnpike-gate. 

The ‘fine level road”’ was the City Road. Itwas 
projected by Mr. Dingley, in the year 1760, just 
before Goldsmith wrote his description of it, and 


| same apartments. 
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which accounts for the ‘‘ dunghill on the left being 
older than the road.” It is described by Harrison, in 
1776, as ‘‘ an easy and pleasant communication from 
the eastern parts of the City to all thé roads between 
Islington and Paddington, and from thence down to 
Oxford Road and the great western road, by which 
the necessity of travelling three miles over the 
stones is entirely avoided. ‘The City Road, which is 
about a mile in length, is one of the handsomest in 
England; and to keep it in proper repair a toll is 
taken for horses and carriages.” 

As Goldsmith ‘surveyed the curiosities of the fair 
and beautiful town” of Islington, its past history 
may have recurred to him. He speaks of ‘“ a small 
lake or pond in the midst.’”? He may have recalled to 
mind Fitz-Stephen’s description in the twelfth cen- 
tury of the fields and pleasant open meadows through 
which flowed numerous brooks, by the side of which 
were water-wheels for the grinding of the produce of 
the cornfields at Barnsbury. Or he may have 
thought of the days of the fourteenth and tifteenth 
centuries, when archery was extensively practised by 
the citizens at the butts erected there. He may have 
rejoiced in the comparatively greater security he 
enjoyed than that which existed in 1674, when 
Ogleby described the road by Islington as the scene 
of frequent robberies and murders. But he would 
be more familiar with the descriptions of this suburb 
given by Addison in the days of Queen Anne, when 
Islington was a great place for country excursions. 
Especially would he have in his mind George 
Colman’s description in a farce, written in 1756, of a 
citizen’s wife packing up neats’ tongues and cold 
visiting her husband's 
country box in the coach-and-three from the end of 
Cheapside. 

Canonbury Tower would cause him to remember 
his enforced residence there, at various times, when 
writing some of his inimitable works, under pressing 
necessities, to satisfy his creditors. THe would neces- 
sarily be acquainted with the fact that some well- 
known writers had also occupied lodgings here. 
There were in the tower seven stories, in which 
were twenty-three rooms. It was ‘ucarly sixty feet 
in height and seventeen feet square. Newbury the 
bookseller lodged here, and Goldsmith occupied the 
Ephraim Chambers, the origi- 
nator of modern. cyciopzedias, lodged here till his 
death on May 18, 1740, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Goldsmith occasionally visited Islington, to enjoy 
what he called ‘‘a shoemaker’s holiday.” <Atter 
breakfasting with three or four of his familiar 


| friends at his chambers in the Temple, they would 





| walk to Highbury Barn, then a public-house and 


farm, and they would dine at the ordinary, consist- 
ing of two courses and pastry, for the very moderate 
sum of tenpence a head, including the fee of one 
penny for the waiter. They would then after- 
wards walk to White Conduit House to take tea. 
Perhaps these were amongst the most rational and 
happy days which poor Goldsmith spent, for he 
obtained fresh air, exercise, and agreeable com- 
panionship. 

The solemnity of eating hot rolls and butter at 
White Conduit House has long since falien into 
neglect; and the modern house, like many others in 
the suburbs, retains the name, without conveying 
any idea of its former character. One of the nu- 


merous conduits which formerly supplied London 
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with water, stood in a field opposite the ‘Round 
House” in 1831. It was made of white stone. 
The gardens belonging to the house were elegantly 
laid out, and at the upper end of the middle walk 
was a painting of ruins, which was so well executed 
that strangers who saw it from a distance supposed 
it to be a reality. The walks were then considered 
extremely fine, and in the centre was a large basin 
of water, around which were boxes for the accom- 
modation of company. There were in the house two 
large rooms; and, in the summer, particularly on 
Sundays, great numbers of people resorted there to 
regale themselves with tea and coffee, and to enjoy 
the pleasure of walking in the gardens. 

To the south of this house was another place of a 
similar character, Daubeney’s, formerly called 
Dobney’s, upon the site of Dobney Place. In 1767 
a Mr. Johnson, ‘“‘of London,” laid out a con- 
siderable sum to make it attractive. Besides plant- 
ing trees of various kinds, he ornamented certain 
parts of the grounds with paintings, at full length, of 
some of the most distinguished characters in Shakes- 
peare’s plays. There was also a large bowling-green, 
on one side of which was a handsome tea-room. 
The number of people who frequented this and 
houses of a similar kind on Sundays was said by 
Harrison, in 1777, to be “ truly astonishing ; and a 
stranger would rather suppose them to be dis- 
tinguished fairs than places of common entertain- 
ment.’ But of all the public places of amusement 
near Islington, that which, according to the same 
authority, deserved the most particular notice was 
Sadler’s Wells. ‘‘ This is a spacious building, situated 
near the New River, and was licensed by Act of Par- 
liament in 1753. In this place, during the sum- 
mer season, a variety of public entertainments are 
exhibited, to which great numbers of people resort.” 

Sadler’s Wells was named from a mineral spring 
superstitiously dispensed by the monks of the Priory 
of St. John of Jerusalem, from the time of Stephen 


till the Reformation, when with the Priory it was. 


suppressed. In the reign of Charles 1. a Mr. 
Sadler built the ‘‘Music House,” and in 1683 he 
re-discovered in the garden the well of ‘‘ excellent 
steel waters,” which in the following year were 
drunk by hundreds of persons every morning. On 
June 11, 1686, Evelyn visited ‘“‘the New Spa Well, 
near Middleton’s receptacle of water at the New 
River.” In time the waters ceased to attract; and 
in 1769, eleven years after the date of Harrison’s 
description, the ‘‘Music House” was taken down, 
and the present theatre was built. Charles Dibdin 
and his sons were at one time the proprietors. In 
1804 real water was introduced on to the stage, but 
was ultimately discontinued from its ill effects upon 
the actors. 

Harrison was tempted to moralise on the evil 
tendency of tea-gardens. He wrote in his ‘‘ History 
of London:’’—‘ We cannot help thinking that places 
of public entertainment have become too numerous 
in the present age, and that unless the legislative 
power shall think proper to lay them under greater 
restrictions, an universal neglect of business and 
profligacy of manners will certainly take place among 
all ranks of the people. Formerly, places of public 
diversion were confined to the City, and for the most 
part to the two theatres; nor were they resorted to 
by any but such whose circumstances would permit 
them to spend a few evenings in the season, nor by 
those who came from the country above once in the 
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year. It is certain that every age has had its pre. 
dominant vices; but we cannot help thinking that 
the prudence and modesty in women, during former 
times, and the manly assurance in men, was much 
superior to the practice of the present age. As Pope 
says— 


‘Time was, a sober Englishman would knock 
His servants up, and rise by five o'clock, 
Instruct his family in every rule, 
And send his wife to church, his son to school; 
To worship like his fathers was his care, 
And teach their frugal virtues to his heir. 
Now times are changed . . 2... 
And all to theatres and rehearsals throng, 
And all our grace at table is a song.” 


Had Goldsmith written his description of the parish 
of St. Pancras in these days, it would have been 
received as severe banter to speak of its ‘‘ sanctity;” 
but the application of the terms, the ‘‘ church and its 
fine bells,” is not warranted now. It is said to have 
been the last church in England whose bells tolled 
for mass. 

Instead of the present vestry-lall snd the immense 
establishment behind it, which is kept up at the ex- 
pense of the parishioners, it appeared to Goldsmith, 
as he proceeded along the King’s Road, as a “fine 
champaign country,” through which he passed a dis- 
tance of a mile and a quarter. ‘This road is said to 
have derived its royal designation from being the 
approach to a king’s palace. If there is any founda- 
tion for the asserticn that King John had a palace in 
Kentish Town, it would justify the supposition that 
the application of the name arose from that circun- 
stance. A very short time since it was a pleasant 
rural highway, with hedgerows and forest trees; and 
some few inhabitants speak with enthusiasm of the 
excellent contiguous farms, with fertile meadows and 
abun.’ant hay-crops. The sweet-scented hay could 
be sniffed even as far off as Holborn. The beautiful 
drains Goldsmith refers to were originally springs, 
flowing from the hills of Hampstead and Highgate 
into the River Fleet. From this cause, in the winter 
season, the roads were often impassable through the 
floods. 

Our forefathers did not appear even to suspect that 
an open ditch was a source of contagion, for in many 
parts the Fleet River, as it aforetime was, ditch as it 
became, was open, carrying along in its course much 
‘‘ muddy impurity ;” it was, in fact, an open sewer, 
containing nameless and numberless kinds of refuse. 
By degrees the River Fleet has at last disappeared 
from sight. 

The ‘‘ Elephant and Castle” deserves some notice, 
as it is supposed to be one of the oldest houses in St. 
Pancras. It is the first building at the south end of 
the King’s Road, immediately opposite St. Pancras 
workhouse. It is said to have derived its name 
from the discovery by Mr. Conyers, an apothecary of 
Fleet Street, and an enthusiastic antiquary, of the 
remains of an elephant in a field which was being 
excavated near the Fleet Brook, at Battle Bridge, 
about the year 1714. Mr. Conyers imagined this 
elephant to have been one of those which were 
known to have been brought into Britain by the 
Romans and made serviceable in their wars with the 
natives, as was not unusual. Near the same spot 
an ancient British spear was also found—a flint 
fastened to a long shaft. The scene of the battle 
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between the Romans and the Britons under Boadicea, 
when the Britons were slaughtered and their queen 
captured, was vividly pictured by Mr. Conyers, and 
as many visitors were attracted to the scene, Boni- 
face, it is said, appropriated the name. 

Within the last twenty years the River Fleet was 
open in what was then waste ground, adjoining this 
house. Fifty years since it passed under a bridge in 
Camden Street, and more recently it was to be seen at 
Kentish Town, at the corner of what is now Clarence 
Road. 

Passing the present substantial buildings in the 
King’s Road devoted to the storing of ale, etc., and 
reaching the bridge over the Regent’s Canal, a small 
house attracts attention, having on its side inscribed 
in raised letters ‘*Cantlers Cottage.” The follow- 
ing story is connected with it, illustrative of the 
folly of overreaching and attempted extortion. The 
Regent’s Canal was projected in 1813, and while 
it was being cut interested persons put every ob- 
struction in its way; sometimes they were suc- 
cessful, not only in obtaining compensation, but also 
in securing deviations of the intended course of the 
canal. A Welshman named Morgan built a house 
in its contemplated course in the King’s Road. 
The directors, seeing this obstruction, turned on one 
side, and rendered this house useless, as the bridge 
required the raising of the road. Mr. Morgan ac- 
cordingly built his house still higher, leaving two 
stories of it buried; he then entered an action for 
damages against the Canal Company. But the 
judges decided in this case in favour of the Com- 
pany. The scheming Welshman had therefore to 
swallow the leek, to his cost, for it occasioned his 
bankruptcy and ruin. 

The loneliness of the road to Kentish Town when 
night set in was a frequent occasion of robbery, and 
sometimes violence. Old newspapers and magazines 
contain many notices of such outrages. 

In 1756 the inhabitants of Kentish Town and 
other places between there and London entered into 
a voluntary subscription for the support of a guard 
or patrol to protect foot-passengers to and from each 
place during the winter season. ‘‘ That is to say, 
from to-morrow, being Old Michaelmas Day, to Old 
Lady Day next, in the following manner, viz.: That 
a guard of two men, well armed, will set out to- 
morrow, at six o’clock in the evening, from Mr. 
Lander’s, the Bull, in Kentish Town, and go from 
thence to Mr. Gould’s, the Coach and Horses, facing 
the Foundling Hospital gate, in Red Lion Street, 
London; and at seven will return from thence back 
to the Bull; at eight will set out again from the 
Bull to the Coach and Horses, and at. nine will 
return from thence to the Bull again; and will so 
continue to do every evening during the said winter 
season, from which places, at the above hours, all 
——" will be conducted without fee or re- 
ward.’ * 





THE KINDER GARTEN. 


t les system of home and school education, known 
as the Kinder Garten (children’s garden), has 
been formerly described in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour.” 








_ * We are indebted for this paper to Mr. F. Miller, one of the ‘‘oldest 
inhabitants” of Kentish Town, who has lately published (A. Heywood & 
Son, Catherine Street, Strand) a little volume, “Saint Pancras Past and 
Present,” which contains much curious matter about places and people 
associated with that region of London, 


THE KINDER GARTEN. 
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As several inquiries have been made on the subject, 
and as the system is about to be grafted on some of 
our Board schools, we give a few more words of ex- 
planation by one of the earliest pupils of Frébel, who 
is generally reckoned the founder of the system. 

Physical education or bodily culture must always 
be at the basis of every proper system of training. 
Taking physical education as the first step or founda- 
tion on which tv build, Frébel invented a number 
of games which should exercise, in the form of play, 
all the limbs and muscles of the body. These games 
have been borrowed from Germany, but since 
the wide spread of the system many others have been 
invented on the same principle, and with the samo 
object; and as English children naturally prefer 
English games in thought and feeling, as well as 
language, we can indulge them in this respect. 
While affording healthy and cheerful exercise to the 
muscles, all the games have songs set to music, 
which the little ones sing as they play, and great 
care must be taken by the teachers to observe that 
every movement should be in order, and in exact 
time to the music. 

Perceiving that even babies, as soon as they begin 
to notice the things around, require some plaything 
in their little hands, Frébel began his system of 
education at the very foundation, and gave the infant 
toys which he should be induced to think about as 
he grew older. 

The first toy used in the schoolroom for children 
above three years of age, is a cube divided into eight 
smaller cubes, contained in a box which it closely 
fits. With this the little ones receive their first 
definite lesson in form, number, order, and construc- 
tion. They learn addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division by having the actual objects before 
them. They learn to distinguish the cube from 
other forms around, to notice the lines and angles on 
its faces, to distinguish the perpendicular and _ hori- 
zontal lines, to build a vast variety of forms of uso 
and beauty with their eight small cubes, and also to 
embody their own ideas in some definite form, instead 
of following the teacher word by word and without 
thinking for themselves. For after directing them 
for some time, the teacher should allow her pupils 
to build as they like, merely pointing out any 
defects in the order of construction, or want of 
accuracy in form, which may strike her experienced 
eye in the wonderful things she will be called upon 
to admire. 

Another plaything is then given, a cube divided 
into eight oblongs. The same lessons can be imparted 
with it, and it also affords many more facilities for 
making numerous forms and figures. 

The next toy is a much larger cube, divided into. 
twenty-seven smaller cubes, three of thisnumber being. 
divided across from corner to corner, each into two 
triangular pieces, and three more being divided 
in the same manner into four triangular pieces. 
This toy enables the pupil to extend his lessons and 
building operations, and construct his houses, 
churches, and other objects of use and beauty, in a 
more perfect form. 

A still more advanced toy is a box containing a 
cube divided into twenty-seven oblongs instead of 
cubes. Of the twenty-seven oblongs in this box, 
three are divided lengthways, each into two parallelo- 
pipeds, and three others cut each into two squares, 
being half of the oblong. 

It will be perceived that these gifts bring the child 
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step by step from the first rule in arithmetic gradually 
on to the extraction of the square and cube root, and 
decimal fractions. In geometry, from the simple ball, 
cube, and cylinder, he learns to make and become 
accustomed to the most intricate and complicated 
geometrical forms; and that, too, without any forcing 
or undue strain or pressure on his memory, but by 
constantly using and becoming accustomed to them 
in his daily work. In construction, also, he goes 
step by step, from the effort of placing one brick to 
stand upon another, till he builds his houses, monu- 
ments, churches, and embodies with facility his ideas 
on any mechanical subject. 

I now turn to the Kinder Garten employments, 
which, I would have the reader bear in mind, are 
purely educational; and although the child of tender 
yoars does not perceive this—and, indeed, knows 
nothing about it, but simply, under the stimulus of 
an awakening energy which impels it to action, is 
perpetually doing something, still it is the duty of 
the teacher to comprehend everything, and, above all, 
to get some insight into the meaning of the child’s 
play, and to give it useful direction. 

Frébel maintained as one of the principles on 
which his system was based, ‘‘ Play is the work of 
the child ;’”’ and those who have sat down calmly to 
study the plays and occupations of children, with the 
conviction that there is some deep meaning in their 
little games, which they extemporise themselves, will 
have been struck by the fact that all their concep- 
tions are ideal, and that they always play at what 
they are not, and not what they are. Sometimes 
they act as though they were men or women; one 
will be mamma, another papa, another grandmamma ; 
at other times they pretend to follow various trades 
and professions, and every occupation, from the 
minister to the costermonger, will be personified. 
Again, they are horses, dogs, sheep, bullocks, as the 
whim of the moment inspires them. Then look at 
what they are attempting to do—they will keep a 
school, build a house, attempt every variety of 
cookery, and practise any or every trade; but all 
this time they are labouring under the same ideal 
impression, and are attempting to be what they are 
not. 

What, then, is it that the child is doing in all 
this? He is exercising at the same time the body 
and the mind, and is educating himself in life’s 
essential lessons. I have already spoken of the pur- 
pose of physical exercise, but in play the child is 
receiving a mental training scarcely inferior. The 
Kinder Garten simply gives a fixed and definite pur- 
pose to this restless and wandering action. We give 
full vent to the child’s ideality or imagination; but 
with us he learns the value of mathematical accuracy, 
and acquires what we may call ability. Size, form, 
order, proportion, and relation, are ideas which he 
insensibly acquires in some of the employments which 
I will briefly enumerate. 

The first employment we will glance at, more from 
the fact of its being the most simple, and a sort of 
introduction to what will follow it, than from the 
interest attached, is stick-laying. ‘This is exceed- 
ingly easy. A number of pieces of stick, three or 
four inches in length, like the round lucifer matches 
before being dipped, are given to each child, and the 
mother or teacher with them can direct the little ones 
to make the various kinds of geometrical lines—the 
angles, triangles, squares, and all the straight letters 
of the alphabet. In addition to this, very pretty 
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stars, and the outline of figures and patterns, can bo 
laid out on the table with a number of these sticks, 
but it must never be forgotten that as soon as tho 
children have learnt how to use their new toy or em- 
ployment, they should be allowed free use of it if 
only for five or ten minutes at a time, the teacher 
simply giving a word of advice when she considers it 
necessary. 

Pea-work, to which stick-laying. is an introduction, 
is likewise made with the round undipped lucifer. 
match sticks. They ean be obtained at almost any 
German toy warehouse, about a yard in length, and 
can then be broken, and the ends pointed, any size 
required. 

In addition to the sticks, some common yellow 
peas, soaked in cold water twelve hours, so that 
they may be softened and swell, must be ready, and 
slightly rubbed in a soft dry cloth before com- 
mencing work. With these simple materials all 
sorts of objects can be constructed, and they afford 
more varied and lasting, as well as cheaper amuse- 
ment than purchased toys. Ready-made toys are 
usually in favour only for a very short time, and are 
often broken just to find out how they are made, 
if not out of sheer destructiveness. Frébel advised 
that children should make their own toys, and in 
constructing them exercise their invention and skill. 
What they make themselves they are more likely to 
protect and preserve than to destroy. 

Lessons in modelling come next. The best 
material for the purpose is common modelling clay, 
two or three pounds of which can be obtained for 
sixpence at any modeller’s shop; besides this,:a 
modelling knife of hard polished wood is wanted, about 
the size of a lead pencil, flattened at one end and the 
edges sharpened, and the other end rounded down 
toa point. A small piece of oilcloth and a nursery 
pinafore are quite sufficient to protect the rest of the 
dress from the white dust, which, however, will 
readily brush off from any material on which it may 
happen to fall or come in contact. 

Having the plastic clay before her, the teacher 
should give a lump to each of her pupils, telling 
them to roll it into a round ball. This should always 
be the first step, as anything can be made from the 
ball more readily than any other definite form, and 
a starting-point, especially with children, is always 
necessary. 

Modelling supplies what the pea-work lacked. 
With the latter employment the outline or skeleton 
of a building or anything of the kind could be made, 
but in modelling there is more substance and rezlity, 
and it enables the pupil, as soon as proficient, to 
model birds, vases, or imitate any solid form. 

Our next employment is mat-making, or paper- 
plaiting, a most interesting and favourite occupation, 
especially with little girls. The mat is a piece of 
coloured satin paper, perpendicular cuts being made 
in it at equal distances, but leaving a margin of nearly 
an inch on all sides of the square, so that a frame is leit 
which holds it together. Strips of the same kind of 
paper, but of a different and suitable colour, are passed 
in the slit at one end of a long thin piece of wood called 
the mat needle, and the needle is worked through 
the mat, taking one strip up and going over the next, 
till half are over, and the other half under it. The 


needle is then taken through on the opposite side of 
the mat from which it entered, and the coloured strip 
drawn after it, until it crosses the mat, when the 
This 


strip is retained, and the needle drawn away. 
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js repeated until the mat is full of strips, the second 
row always taking up what was passed over, and 
going over what was taken up in the preceding 
row. When full, the ends are pasted down at the 
back of the mat, and it is complete. This is the first 
and most simple form. But an endless variety of 
patterns can be invented, and any crochet pattern 
copied, from the fact of the mat being formed of 
squares. 

In addition to the above, we have paper-cutting, 
paper-folding, and paper-plaiting in other forms, but 
as this system of education must be seen in practice 
to be fully appreciated and understood, I will simply 
observe that we teach writing and reading on the 
same principle as we instruct our pupils in other 
branches of education. In. learning to read, the 
little ones have first of all coloured pieces of card- 
board of various sizes, some of them half circles, 
given to them; with these they learn to make their 
letters, and so master the alphabet, and begin to 
spell the first simple words. As an advanced step, 
they have ready-made letters, with which they 
receive spelling lessons; after this they read in 
books. 

In writing and drawing, a child proceeds in the 
same manner.- One side of his slate is engraved 
with squares of about a quarter an inch. Over these 
he learns to draw his pencil over one, two, three, or 
more squares, and gradually acquiring the use of 
the pencil and pen, learns to write and draw. 

It will be observed that the same principle pervades 
everything in this system of training, developed from 
avery simple, but purely mathematical basis. The 
child is gradually induced to develop his faculties, 
not forced to do so. The principle is, to turn to sys- 
tematic and progressive use the otherwise random 
and wayward activity of childish play. The system 
will be found equally practicable in the nursery or 
public schoolroom; and all mothers who have the 
welfare of their little ones at heart would do well to 
become more fully acquainted with it, if they have 
not already tested its value, whether for bodily exer- 
cise or mental discipline. I need scarcely add, that 
even in regard to higher moral training the: system 
can be turned to good account. The hymns, which 
form so important an agent in early religious train- 
ing, are more readily and pleasantly impressed on the 
memory when sung to cheery music in genial com- 
panionship than when painfully learned in silent 
and solitary study. But this was familiarly known 
in infant and juvenile English schools, before the 
German Kinder Garten was heard of. 





OAK-GALLS AND THEIR OCCUPANTS. 


Tt ordinary compilers of dictionaries, who do 
not happen to have any particular knowledge of 
natural history, have been accustomed to explain 
what galls are, as seen on plants and trees, some- 
what in these terms: ‘A gall is an excrescence pro- 
duced on the leaf or stem of a plant by the puncture 
of an insect, in which an egg is deposited, and the 
grub, when hatched, feeds on the juices of the plant 
until it arrives at maturity.” Something like this, 
longer or briefer, we have found copied again and 
again in print, but we are now discovering that the 
history of a gall is a great deal more complicated 
than such a statement would lead us to suppose. 
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One can scarcely turn over a more wonderful page 
in the volume of nature, and there are “lines be- 
tween the lines,” the significance of which we have 
only begun to discover. Though our British entomo- 
logists, generally, have not as yet devoted much 
time to the study of galls and their insect tenants, 
the labours of Continental naturalists, amongst 
whom Dr. Mayr might be singled out for honour- 
able mention, have brought most interesting facts 
to light. Several of these have been confirmed, and 
additional observations made, by Mr. Francis 
Walker, one of our English entomologists, remark- 
able for his patience and accuracy. 

The circumstance has now been known for many 
years, that scarcely an insect is without its parasite, 
which, either singly or in numbers, attacks it in 
some stage of its development, and tends to check its 
increase. The parasite, again, may have, perhaps 
always has, its parasite, and so on, as far as we 
can trace its economy, in accordance with a popular 
rhyme, which it is not needful to quote in full, 
about ‘ great fleas and little fleas.” So we should 


| not very much have wondered at the statement that 


gall-making insects, like others of their brethren, 
had their foes, which sought them out even in the 
concealment of the gall. But we are less prepared 
to find that in many cases a gall has a succession of 
inmates; that, in some instances, two of a different 
species occupy a gall in seeming harmony; that the 
first tenant, and therefore the producer of a gall, has 
occasionally several distinct parasites; that certain 
insects pass a part of their lives in a gall of one 
sort, and then finish off their career in a gall of 
another type, the latter section of their existence 
being usually the longer. More than this, the whole 
history of a gall is not comprised in the doings of 
the gall-maker or producer, its companions, if such it 
has, and parasites. These having lived and died as 
grubs, or developed in due courso into flies, other 
insects follow, and the greenhouse (as it might be 
called) does not remain empty through lack of a 
tenant as long as it holds together, and is at last 
devoured by its occupants, or decays away through 
the influences of the weather. Some galls are at- 
tacked by rather singular enemies from without; 
caterpillars of a family of moths called geometers or 
loopers have been caught in the act of eating holes 
in oak-galls; and squirrels, possibly mistaking them 
for acorns, have been seen to pull galls from the 
twigs and bite into them. 

Though galls have been detected on a large 
number of trees and plants, and in situations very 
varied, sometimes on the root or stem, at other times 
on the bud, leaf, or flower, the oak, the proud 
‘lord of the forest,” has been noticed to be so pre- 
eminently a mark for these insect foes, for such indeed 
they are to be deemed, that we must call it a greatly 
afflicted tree in this respect. Dr. Mayr counts up at 
least ninety-six species of galls known to him as 
occurring on the oak, a statement which leads us to 
venture on the guess that there are a hundred or 
more, since it is not to be supposed he has found out 
all as yet. Some of these galls actually. have scores 
—nay, hundreds of occupants, so that it is no wonder 
that people have called them “insect nurseries.” 
The round nut-gall, so frequently to be seen on 
pollard oaks in autumn by those who stroll through 
the woods at the time of the fall of the leaf, seems 
dissimilar, certainly, to the acorn, which is the natura 
produce of the tree, yet it has the projecting style, 
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which serves as one link between it and the true 


fruit, and it is also seated in asort of cupule. Other 
galls—as that, for instance, which has got the name of 
the ‘‘ artichoke gall”—are seated in a mass of leaf- 
scales, and bear a nearer resemblance to an acorn. 
Hence, Mr. Newman, whose profound knowledge of 
the kindred sciences of botany and entomology entitles 
him to be heard, maintains that a great many galls 





are false acorns—the result of the conflict between 
the tree and the gall-fly, or cynips ; the oak struggling 
to produce one object, and the insect compelling it 
to produce another. As he puts it: ‘‘ The oak is 
required by the diversion of its sap into new channels, 
or by a chemical change brought about in the cha- 
racter of its sap, to elaborate new substances. It does 
not willingly comply. Although unable to resist the 
requisition and say, ‘I will not produce a nasty, 
fungoid, spongy substance for the food of infant gall- 
makers,’ it does so with as bad a grace as possible. 
It seems to say, ‘If I must, I must, but I do it very 
reluctantly, and will make your new diseased food. 
as much like the old healthy food as I possibly 
can.’ ” 

In the months of July and August persons little 
acquainted with natural history can hardly fail to 
notice that many leaves of the oak are thickly 
covered with crimson galls of different sizes, popu- 
larly called ‘“ oak-spangles,”’ these being so thickly 
crowded on some leaves that several hundred may be 
counted. If we watched the same leaf, day by day, 
without picking it, we should perceive changes in 
the size and shape of these spangles, signs of alter- 
ations going on within, consequent on the death or 
departure of occupants, or the arrival of new ones. 
Here, as in the oak-apples or larger galls, besides 
the original tenant or gall-producer, a fly of the 
genus Neuroterus, nearly each one of the spangles 
contains, after awhile, a grub of another fly called 
a Synergus, which is a “ lodger,” or to give it the 
new appellation specially coined for these peculiar 
creatures, an ‘“inquiline.”” The mother fly lays its 
egg on or in the young spangle, and the grub 
entering makes itself ‘‘more free than welcome,” 
though entomologists are not quite agreed as to 
what is the usual fate of the Neuroterus. There is a 
struggle for existence, and sometimes, it may be, the 
original tenant lives and thrives, sometimes the 
inquiline, for the spangle can hardly supply food for 
both. In addition, another fly, bearing the name of 
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Eurytoma, has been seen laying its eggs among the 
spangles, Whether the grub of this devours any- 
thing it finds within the spangle, or whether jt 
intrudes as a lodger where there is no Synergus 
before it, is mot certain. Thus a spangle may pro- 
duce one of three species of insects, if not more, but 
as an oak of size may have upon it millions of these 
tiny galls, it is obvious that the producer of them, 
viz., the Neuroterus, might be very injurious, were 
it not checked by other species. 

Besides these and the twig-galls already referred 
to, the oak has galls that appear in the place of the 
leaf-buds, sometimes assuming singular shapes. 
There are also galls upon the bark and upon the 
roots of the oak, and in several instances masses of 
these are found agglutinated together. The in- 
quilines, lodgers, or joint-tenants, in galls of good 
size, appear to live amicably with the rightful owner 
of the abode. In swellings of this nature found on 
the Turkish oak, caused by the punctures of the oo 
Dryophanta macroptera, four different inquilines 
have been found, the lives of which are prolonged 
beyond that of the grub of the true gall-fly. Last of 
all, in most instances, should the gall still remain on 
the tree, a new tribe of creatures, the acari, or mites, 
enter on its possession, and finally reduce it to dust. 
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Sonnets of the Sacred peur. 


BY THE REV. S. J. STONE, M.A. 


‘¢ Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God.”’—Eph. 
vi. 13. 
OUNTLESS, in ceaseless war, the ghostly foe 
Sworn to thy ruin, Christian: hear the call 
That bids thee wholly arm, else shalt thou fall 
By force or guile in shameful overthrow; 
Yet more than of their number must thou know: 
This, chief, that on the plain or ’neath the wall 
One in the host is deadlier foe than all, 
More fell in will and power to work thee woe. | 
Meet him in panoply: sore is thy need : 
And watch to find him in whatever guise, 
And hate him, more than thou mayst dare despise, 











Unto the death in word and thought and deed. the effe 
| Yea, arm, arm, erm! and watch, without, within, Why 
| If thou wouldst war against thy bosom-sin. ‘No. | 









